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= SEVENTH-DAY, FOURTH MONTH 4, 1857. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. sion of time. At the appointed hour she would|the requirement. Some other things I could men- 
— . : retire, whatever might be left und She al tion. Suffice it to say, that I had just enough of 
us,” Price Two Dollars ptr annum, payable in advance. |" ~.) are ne fa oe J a 
, at said that her first attempts at teaching were un-|such things to give me continual anxiety ; but God, 
nds’ Subscriptions and Payments received by successful, and that she essentially failed in govern- jin his providence, has been very kind tome. Many 
JOHN RICHARDSON, ment. How much self-control she must have ex- events have terminated as I desired, when it seemed 
y: “— ; aia od ercised to overcome these difficulties, those may|not at all in my power to control them. I have but 
a ee ed ee eee ee judge who were associated with her the last few|two or three pupils, under sixteen years of age. I 
TRELADELSTEA. years of her life. Who that, in late life, saw her| have an opportunity to see this winter the value of 
ol at countenance every day, serene as the summer’s set-| what I gained at Derry.” It is probable in endea- 
= Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|ting-sun, would ever suspect that she formerly could | vouring to fulfil her duty to her scholars, she had 
eon months if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ;! not rise above disappointment, but would yield to| more of the spirit of prayer, and of faith in the 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if . : . Pe 8 
lock, is te shvanes, he enh otal anaie ? | great depression, and even depend on indulging in| goodness of the Lord extended for her help, than 
pai ce, six and ¢ cents. 4 . ; . 
long seasons of weeping? She afterwards became|she would have acknowledged. At the conclusion 
ae convinced that such seasons of weeping were wrong;|of her account, she says to her friend: “I hope, 
— For “The Friend.” | and a friend who occupied the same room with her|my dear sister, you live near your Saviour, while I 
rk. Mary Lyon. for months together, and under the most trying|am far from him, and walk on in darkness. I hope 
anne eee Soe circumstances, has known that she did not yield at/ you enjoy the light of his countenance, and rejoice 
Speaking of the course of instruction, she says :|all to depression, or indulge herself in the luxury in the God of your salvation. Ido not think it 
“We have three regular classes, denominated |of a single tear. She had naturally strong prefer-| favourable to piety, to have so much anxiety as I 
nat senior, middle, and junior. Certain defined quali-|ences and aversions, which would have been very | have had this winter; but I would not attribute my 
ice of fications are necessary to enter each of these classes. | detrimental to her usefulness as a teacher. But her} coldness to any outward circumstances; I would 
man, The pupils are examined, and are placed where it is large benevolence, and we may conclude the ope-|rather fear that I have never known the love of the 
ldren, thought they will improve most. ‘Ihey are classed,| ration of divine Grace upon her heart, enabled her| Lord Jesus Christ.” 
not at all according to the number of books they|in great measure to conquer this defect, and also to| After the close of her school at Buckland, in the 
have studied, but according to the real knowledge | deny herself and to make sacrifices for the good of|spring of 1825, she went to Troy, N. Y., and passed 
they are found to possess. We have but few un-jothers. It is a very needful requisite in teachers, |her vacation in the family of Professor Eaton, from 
Meu der fifteen years of age, who can enter the regular |to restrain their partialities and repugnance to their| which place she writes: “I wrote to Professor E., 
Fifth classes. It is the design to have everything that | pupils. They lead to great injustice and harsh-|stating my general success and difficulties in expe- 
ey. is proposed for immediate attention pursued until| ness to those against whom they form an aversion, riments in chemistry last summer. He returned 
it is accomplished ; and the teachers see that it is|and their flatteries of favourites may be equally |an answer, generously inviting me to his house, and 
yWN done. This requires care and exertion. While|injurious to them. saying that I would do well to come to Troy, even 
on the examining the classes at the commencement of the} As the school at Londonderry was suspended in|if I could stay only two or three weeks, as he could 
to the school, all were occupied in the daily study and|the winter, M. Lyon opened one for that season at/|tell me many things during that time, which would 
r, and recitation of Scripture history. Every weck of the| Buckland. It is probable the opportunity she had be useful to me. At first 1 thought it would be 
wide term, each pupil is expected to apply her mind |of the benefit of the plan of conducting the Derry altogether impracticable. At length, after suffer- 
intend closely, two hours or more, to the Seripture lesson school, led her to fear her own ability to manage |ing some trials in my feelings on the subject, I de- 
> early given out early in the week, and recited in the|that at Buckland to her satisfaction. Her school| cided in the affirmative; and accordingly I packed 
at the next. This study has excited more deep and uni-|here consisted of twenty-five young women; and/up all, as soon as possible, and arrived here this 
4 Arch versal interest than any other. Some now feel|so large a number had been admitted, she says: morning. I shall attend what lectures are given to 
the force of the truths they are learning; and|“I had some anxiety respecting it. I expected a|the Rensselaer School, while I am here—princi- 
many, I trust, will be eventually made wise unto|cold winter, and my design was to have the pally in chemistry and natural philosophy. I shall 
salvation.” scholars study in school. As I possess not much endeavour to review the most difficult and most im- 
, The defects in M. Lyon’s manners and style of|natural dignity, I could foresee them crowding|portant principles of chemistry, in order to avail 
proc conversation were felt in a considerable degree by|around the fire, some whispering, some idle, &c. 1| myself of the opportunity to gain the information I 
herself, as well as by her friends. For several|remembered that, several years ago, I had a school need. I do not intend to study hard.” 
ut st. years after entering upon her duties as teacher in| of young ladies in this town, in which there was In the autumn, she wrote to her mother from 
ut st. the Adams Female Academy, she took great pains |more whispering than in all the schools in which I Londonderry: “I have thought considerably this 
to correct her undesirable habits. Some of them|have been engaged for the last three or four years. day of the importance of being prepared to do the 
she entirely overcame ; others were modified ; and|The fault then was mine, and I knew not but that] will of my heavenly Parent. What is more desi- 
tik of others, all that could be perceived, as the fruit|the effects might be felt even now. At the com- rable than to have the privilege of doing those things 
eal of her endeavours, was that they did not essentially |mencement, 1 thought it best to assume as much] which are well pleasing to God ; to have such a 
ing the ierease. She looked upon these defects, in things| artificial dignity as possible; so to begin, I bor-| frame of mind, that the habitual and uniform desire 
external, as totally different in character from such | rowed your plan to prevent whispering. All, with|of the heart shall be, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou have 
DLSON, as have their seat in the understanding, or in the|one exception, strictly complied, and that was one|me to do?’ But I find a strange propensity to desire 
—_ heart. Her uncommon success in correcting her|of the first young ladies in age and improvement.| ardently those things, which would seem to be a 
' early defective habits, was truly praiseworthy, and|It appeared altogether probable that the termina-|peculiar gratification to myself. I would desire to 
ee ewinently encouraging to others. Persons who|tion of this affair would be a matter of considerable|have such a frame of mind, that I might be ever 
of aheee knew her not in early life, can form but little con- importance in relation to her, her father’s family,|ready to say, ‘ Not my will, but thine, be done.’ I 
ception of her power of self-control, or her inherent! and perhaps to the school generally. But after I|would not desire anything that would not be for the 
———— | ‘rength. In the early part of her literary career, |had passed a few almost sleepless nights about it, a| glory of God, and in accordance with the will of my 
7, Mary her habits in every respect were desultory. She|kind Providence directed the result in a manner|Saviour. Sometimes I almost feel that I am not 
R. Shep- would study, eat, and sleep, just when she could|which seemed the best calculated to promote the}my own; but I find my heart repeatedly desiring 
ember of | find the time, and would even sit up all night to|interests of the school, for at length she came cheer-| those things, from which I had almost supposed it 
study. But as soon as she was convinced it was/fully into the arrangement. A circumstance, in re-| was forever separated.” ; 
ale hest, if not for her, yet for her influence, she en-|lation to the first set of compositions, was some-| To one of her sisters she writes from London- 
—n tered into a methodical arrangement, and no one|what trying. One pupil refused entirely to write ;|derry, in 1826, thus: “This day, you will recollect, 








around her would be more systematic in her divi-|but I was assisted in /eading her to comply with|completes half a century since the declaration of 








our independence. How interesting must be the 
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ing a capacity to produce 624,400 tons, the an-| 


And I will venture to add another exquisite 


reflections of those few who can remember that|thracite furnaces alone being capable of furnishing |stanza from the same ode, in which one great poet 


eventful day! And to every one, the events in our 
history must be an exciting theme. Who, on the|o 


ut; 38 plate and sheet mills, all but two of which 


face of the earth, fifty years ago, could have anti-| were busy; 53 merchant mills for bars, rods and 


cipated such results? It is true that Washington, |n 
and almost all Awericans who lived in the days of|n 


ails, having 123 trains of finishing rolls, and 671 
ail machines, with a capacity to produce 785,000 


Washington, hoped for independence. But did they |kegs of nails, and 10 rail mills. 


look forward to this time, and anticipate such a na- | 
tion as this? Must not all believe that ‘ promo- 
tion cometh neither from the east, nor from the 
west, nor from the south; but God is the judge; 
he putteth down one, and setteth up another?’ 
Must not all exclaim, ‘ This is the finger of God?’ |¢ 
We wonder why we are made to differ from others. |; 
Perhaps the same Being, that could with a glance 
look through the course of the Israelitish nation, | 
from the selling of Joseph, to the coming of the 
Messiah, has designs of mercy on all the nations of | 
the earth, through the unparalleled blessings which 
he has bestowed on this great people. And have 
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connection with the causes which will bring torward 
that happy day, to which all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, are looking with earnest prayer.” | 

“This school is very different from our school | 
last winter. We have about ninety pupils, of a 
great varity of character. A large number, we 
have no doubt, are yet thoughtless. Throughout} 
the school, however, there is a propriety of conduct, | 
and an interest in Scripture recitations ; 
I look on their state, it seems as if ‘ the 
white already to the harvest.’ ” 


In almost all her letters she gives evidence of |}, 


strong desire for the best welfare of her pupils, and | 
for her own progress in the work of regeneration— | 
and that her constant example may draw them to! 
the love and obedience of their Saviour. 
ter to her beloved friend, Z. P. Grant, in the First 
month, 1828, M. Lyon says: “ For some time I 
have been endeavouring to examine my past life. | 
The review is sad and mournful. It is now the! 
twelfth year since the thought first entered my mind 
—‘Can these be the feelings of an unregenerate | 
heart ?? I remember the moment, as well as if it 
were but yesterday ; but since then there has been 
a period of clouds and thick darkness. What an 
immense loss I must suffer through life, on account | 
of the misimprovement of so long a period of my 
existence! I humbly hope I shall finally be saved, | 
although as by fire; but I have no reason to expect, 
ever in this world, all that spiritual enjoyment with 
which I might have been favoured, if all these years 
had witnessed a regular advance in a life of faith 
and piety. Neither can I expect that satisfaction 
and success in labouring in the cause of the Saviour 
which I might enjoy, if I had received that pre- 
paration which can be gained by no means, but by | 
a long course of active, faithful obedience. May I} 
be enabled to improve the precious moments as they 
fly, realizing that when they are gone, they can| 
never be redeemed.” 
(To be continued.) 
ae 

The Iron Bu:iness of Pennsylvania.—tThe iron | 
business of Pennsylvania for the year 1856 may | 
be summed up thus :—439,186 tons of iron made, | 
of which 278,911 were anthracite pig iron, 66,970 | 
tons hot blast charcoal pig iron; 56,225 tons cold 
blast charcoal pig; 24,550 tons coke do; and 12,- 
506 tons raw bituminous coal. Of finished iron 
there were manufactured 227,837 tons, compris- 
ing 121,550 tons of nails, rods and bars; 82,107 
tons rails; 21,505 tons sheet and plate; 
tons hammered bars. The iron works at which | 
these amounts were manufactured comprise 275 
furnaces ; 203 were in blast, the whole of them hay- | 


2,675 


. 


deserved them. 


Raphael. 


: : : are said to have been executed in the year 1515) 
not his dealings with our beloved country some!,) 1516, 
in the first instance as merely the original sketches 
or patterns from which the weavers of Arras were 
to prepare a series of tapestries for Leo X., are 
upon a thick paper, sometimes called a card or 
paste-board paper; and hence the name of Cartoons, | 
which has been given them. 
were completed, Leo was assassinated; and the| 
weavers being unpaid, retained in their possession | 
and when the cartoon patterns; which actually remained | 
cted and almost forgotten, in a cellar in| 
Three of them were | 


elds were negle 


In a let- t 


|mond. 
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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 227.) 


London, England, Noy. 16, 1852. 


It is the burying place of the Dissenters. 
lone day to this place in company with the excel- 


355,000 tons; 111 forges with 298 fires in and 61 |has paid his homage to another. 


‘Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore, 
When Thames in summer wreaths is dressed, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
To bid his gentle spirit rest.” 


London, England, Nov. 1852, 
There is a place in London called Bunhill Fields, 
I went 


There was one object at the palace of Hampton lent friend, who had accompanied me to Windsor 


‘ourt, which took so much of my attention and jn-|and to Hampton Court, Rev. 


erest, as to leave but a small share for objects 


shich, under other circumstances, would have well chad unexpectedly met in London. | d 
of |interest, which I experienced at this time, and at 


I mean the original Cartoons 
It is true I had seen well executed 
opies of them at Oxford; but this did not take| 
uway my desire to see the originals. The Cartoons | 


These paintings, which were designed 


| 


| 


Before the tapestries | 


Arras one hundred years. 
some means lost. The others were finall 
obtained by Rubens for Charles I., whose objec 
was like that of Leo, to have tapestries woven from 
them ; and thus after various vicissitudes, in which 
hey were once saved by Oliver Cromwell, they 
have at last found a resting-place in Hampton 
Court. 

I returned from Hampton Court by the way of 
tichmond ;—a pleasant town, about four miles 
from Hampton. The town is partly built on the 
side of a ridge, the summit of which overlooks the 
valley of the Thames for a long distance. ‘This is 
the “ Richmond Hill,” which Thompson has cele- 
brated in his delightful poem of the Seasons; and 


‘which, in allusion to the beautiful scenery of Italy, 


travellers have denominated the “ Tivoli of Eng- 
land.” It is a place of great resort; and certainly 
it presents a view, which in extent and beauty can 
scarcely be surpassed. The old Saxon name of 
Richmond was Skene, which signifies brightness 
or splendor, in allusion probably to the great beauty 
of the place; and this is the name which Thomp- 
son employs in the beginning of the passage to 
which | have referred. 





“ Say, shall we wind 

Along the stream? or walk the sounding mead? 
Or court the forest glade? or wander wild 
Among the waving harvest? or ascend, 

While radiant summer opens all its pride, 

Thy hill, delightful Shene 2” 


The remains of Thompson are buried at Rich- 

I sought his grave. With a melancholy 
satisfaction I stood beside the ashes of one, whose 
writings in distant America had been the delight 


of my father’s fireside, and had left the impress of 


their beauty on our young hearts. I called to 


‘mind that touching stanza of Collins, which I had 


read and repeated many times, without supposing 


I should ever realize its solemn beauty on the very 
spot to which he refers. 


“Tn yonder grave a Druid lies; 
Where slowly winds the stealing wave ; 
The year’s best sweets shall duteous rise, 
To deck this poet’s sylvan grave.” 


t 


Mr. Thompson of 


New York, whom I had known in America; but 


Much of the 


other times and places, is due to him. 

Bunhill Fields is a large open space some five 
or six acres in extent, and surrounded with a brick 
wall. In this old burying-ground are interred a 
large number of the leading Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, and other dissenters of 
England. It is not a place which one would be 
ikely to visit on account of any remarkable dis- 
plays of monumental art. It has its attractions, 
however, for men of puritanic beliefs and associa- 
tions :—and many Americans go to Bunhill Fields. 

We went from tomb to tomb. The inscriptions 
which they bear indicate the general character of 
the men. They were men of strong religious faith; 
—believers in the Bible and in Jesus Christ; who 
understood and felt the nothingness of man, and 
therefore sought help from God ; and though differ- 
ing from each other in some speculative opinions, 
yet all agreeing in this, that religion, while it mani- 
fests itself in outward forms, is essentially an inward 
life, which is born of God’s Holy Spirit. It was 


\trom the life, which once shone in this now moulder- 


jing dust, that much of that American and Puritan 


spiritsprang up, which crossed oceans, defied stormy 
winters, levelled forests, planted school-houses and 
churches, and laid the strong foundations of reli- 
gious and republican liberty. It may well be sup- 
posed, therefore, that the place was not wanting 
in great interest for me ;—however it might be 
deficient in the attractions of art. 

There was something in the names which I read 
‘upon the stones that reminded me of home. Here 
are buried the Allens, Andersons, Bradfords, 
Browns, Abbots, Clarks, Haywards, Lawrences, 
Parkers, Palmers, Goodwins, Robinsons, and 
others; whose names, borne by descendants or 
|relatives, are so well known and so often met with 
‘in the northern parts of America. 

Many eminent men of the Dissenters are buried 
| here. 

In recalling this visit to Bunhill Fields, I am 
jreminded of Westminster Abbey. I will briefly 
|speak, therefore, as I may have no better oppor- 
jtunity of Westminster Abbey now. 

While in London, I went repeatedly to this 
memorable pile of buildings. It is near the banks 
lof the Thames;—at a little distanee from the 
| Parliament House of England. It arises in great 
‘majesty and beauty,—adorned with pinnacles and 
towers; and with the power to arrest and control 
the attention of the beholder, notwithstanding the 
defacements it has suffered from the lapse of suc- 
‘cessive centuries. 
| I went through its chapels, cloisters, arches;—l 
trod upon the places where the ashes of the dead 
repose, and beheld the sculpture of their tombs and 
| monuments ;—and here, too, as well as in the bury- 
|ing ground of the Puritans, catching something of 
\the inspiration of the place and its histories, I 
left it with the impression, that there are but few 
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spots in the world which can originate sentiments 
at once so varied and profound. 

Here are monuments and tombs, which contain 
the dust and perpetuate the memory of kings and 
queens ;—of the old Saxon king Sebert and of his 
queen Athelgoda, who died more than a thousand 
years ago;—of Edward First and queen Eleanor 
his wife, of Edward the confessor, of Edward Third 
and his queen Philippa, of Henry Third, and of 
Richard Second and his queen. 

Celebrated statesmen have been buried here; or 
are commemorated by monuments. Here is the 
dust of Hudson and Cecil;—names which are 
associated with the reign of Elizabeth. All that 
was mortal of William Pitt, of Canning, Grattan, 
and Wilberforce, lies within these walls. Here 
are monuments, which commemorate the learning 
or statemanship of Fox, Chatham, and Mansfield. 

Monumental tablets commemorate the genius 
and labour of Watt, the distinguished improver of 
the steam engine; of Telford, the architect of the 
Menai bridge, and of Newton, whose name needs 
no specification. 

Beneath this gorgeous roof is the dust of Samuel 
Johnson. The earthly remains of Denham, Cum- 
berland, and Sheridan are here. Monuments and 
tablets are erected in commemoration of Goldsmith, 
Thompson, Gray, Mason, and Shakspeare. In that 


portion of this great architectural sepulchre, which | 
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the perpetuity of a name. 
is the continued life of the soul itself, with the 
development and increase of all its virtues ;—truth 
added to truth, purity added to purity, goodness 
added to goodness ;—the immortality of a spiritual 
existence crowned and blooming with the buds and 
flowers of holiness. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Restoration out of the Pall. 

There is reason to fear that the truly valuable 
writings of our early Friends are not, in this day, 
as much read, or held in as high estimation, by 
some, as they deserve. 

Were the younger members of our Society more 
frequent in the perusal of the works of these de- 
voted and deeply experienced servants of the Most 
High, they would find in them subjects of the 
greatest interest, treated in a forcible and impres- 
sive manner, calculated alike to inform and carry 
conviction to the serious and attentive mind. While 
reading one of Charles Marshall’s publications, en- 
tled, “ The way of life revealed, and the way of 
death discovered,” I have thought some extracts 
were well worthy of insertion in “ The Friend.” 

Having first considered “ Man’s miserable estate 
in the Fall,’ C. Marshall proceeds : 

“ Man having fallen into this miserable, deplora- 


The monument of God 


bears the name of the chapel of Henry Seventh,|ble state, God, in his boundless loving-kindness, 
sleep the ashes of Addison. These great literary | hath opened a way by which he might be restored 
and moral teachers,—these guides and suggestors,|up to himself again; which way is the promised 
to some extent, of my own early thought,—seemed | Seed, concerning whom he said to the Serpent ; ‘ I 


to be restored to life and to be standing near me; 
—as if I had seen the forms or heard the myste- 
rious voices of another world. 

I stopped at the tablet of Milton. It was not 
the result of the attraction arising from the memory 
of his poetical merit alone. 
upon memory from the region of principles and 
beliefs. He stood before me not only as a poet, 
but as a teacher and leader in the justly memora- 


will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ Herein was 
the tender mercy of God extended unto mankind, 
in giving the Seed, to wit, Christ Jesus; else all 


A light often shines} would have been as Sodom, and like unto Gomor- 


rah, which God destroyed with fire in his wrath. 
This is that one Seed on whom he hath laid help, 
who is mighty to save, who is the image of the in- 


ble period of the English Commonwealth. Stand-|visible God, the first-born of every creature, in 
ing as I did in this great monumental abode of|which image man was before the transgression, 
kings and nobles, and impressed with all that re-|who was glorified with the Father before the world 
spect for their history which the place cannot fail tojbegan. This is He of whom I give testimony, that 
suggest, I felt, nevertheless, that it would not bejhe is the way of life and salvation, and that there 


necessary for me to make any apology for Milton, 
because he was a republican, and because he 
became blind in his laborious defence of republican 
principles. Nor shall I stop to take any exception 
to what has been said of him and against him by 
the able men who differed from him in opinion. 
The world is made wiser by conflicts of thought. 
All words, all acts, all things have their place and 
purpose in the arrangements and decrees of Provi- 
dence ;—the true evolve themselves from the false ; 
—and all are destined to stand or fall in accord- 
ance with the changeless test of immortality. 

Some things belong to the past;—some to the 
present ;—some to the future. ‘The acts and words 
of Milton are prophetic;—the signs and intima- 
tions and precursors of the things which are to be 
hereafter ;—gathering strength as they approach 
the period of their fulfilment; thundering and 
flashing along the great abyss of ages ;—carrying 
terror to the heart of despotism ;—but full of hope 
to the men of the new order of things, to the gene- 
rations of the humanitarian dynasty. 


is no other name by which any man can be saved 
than by him who was, and is, and is to come ; who 
was from everlasting to everlasting; the Rock of 
Ages, which followed Israel, and was in the church 
in the wilderness, as Stephen testified before he 
was stoned to death. This is He who is without 
beginning of days, or end of life; who in the ful- 
ness of time was manifest, taking on him not the 
nature of angels, but. the seed of Abraham, for 
whom there was a body prepared to do the will of 
his Father; who after he had accomplished it, as- 
cended where he was before, far above all heavens, 
that he might fill all. This is the Emanuel, God 
;with us; Jesus, the Saviour, Christ, the Anointed ; 
who has been called by several names, and spoken 
of under several appellations, through the mouths 
of his servants, the prophets and apostles, in ages 
and gencrations past; this is the only beloved of 
ithe ransomed, and this is our friend. 

“And now he is arisen and arising, who is the An- 
cient of days, in the might of his power, and is re- 
vealing the good old way and path of life, whose 








As I beheld these tombs and monuments, adorned | out-goings have been from everlasting; in which 
by art and venerable by age, I stood overwhelmed|way Abel, Seth, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 


and confounded. In the multitude of thoughts | 
was reminded of the difference between the thoughts 
and purposes of man and those of God. Man rears 
monuments to perpetuate man’s fame; but God 
perpetuates man himself. The monument of man, 
wrought in stone and marble, is the continuance, 





Jacob, and all the servants, prophets, apostles and 
| saints of the Most High God walked, through all 
| ages and generations. This way was before all the 
invented ways and worships, which have been set 
up in the will and time of man; for all the holy 
men of God, and saints of the Most High, worship- 





ped God in the spirit of holiness, in which they 
were accepted of him, who is the God of the spirits 
of all flesh ; and no outward performance was any 
further acceptable unto the Lord, but as performed 
in this spirit. 

“The way of restoration out of the fall, into the 
wmage of God, in which man was before the fall. 

“ But how salvation comes to be wrought by him, 
and how mankind may be brought again into him, 
who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, and 
brought from under the power and dominion of the 
seed of the serpent, in which by nature all have 
been the children of wrath, is indeed the thing that 
lieth on my spirit weightily to demonstrate, having 
obtained mercy to see this way of life and salva- 
tion revealed and opened; and not only so, but a 
necessity is upon me to preach the gospel of Christ 
Jesus, and declare the way of life and salvation to 
my countrymen, through this island of England ; 
and now a necessity is also upon my spirit, to leave 
a testimony of the same on record. 

“This is generally confessed, that in the first 
Adam all died, and in the second Adam, Christ 
the Lord, all come to be made alive again. But 
how mankind come out of this state of death, in 
the first Adam, into this state of life in the second 
Adam, is that which the wisdom of this world 
never knew nor comprehended rightly. Man by 
that wisdom hath only imagined and conceived 
something in the carnal mind concerning this great 
mystery, and therein hath set up many inventions 
of the way of life and salvation. And into these 
many ways of man’s invention and imagination, 
set up in the fallen wisdom of man, there have been 
the several calls, Lo here, lo there; but the day is 
dawned, and now breaking forth more and more; 
magnified and praised be the name of Almighty 
God, wherein all invented ways, set up in the will 
and wisdom of man, that is earthly, sensual and 
devilish, shall come to an end. 

“And now, in the name of the mighty God, all 
the graven images, the work of men’s hands, and 
earthly wisdom shall be broken to pieces, and 
ground to powder; the mouth of the Lord of hosts 
hath spoken it, who will perform it by the might of 
his arm. 

“And therefore, tremble all ye image-makers of 
all sorts, who have been making likenesses of the 
way of life and salvation, in your fallen wisdom and 
corrupt wills, and have made gods thereof, and 
have bowed down to, and worshipped them; so that 
it may be said of Christendom, so called, as it was 
once said of Israel, ‘As are thy cities, so are thy 
gods, O Israel !’ 

“ But now is the fulness of time coming, wherein 
the ancient way of holiness, in which the righteous 
walked, through all ages and generations, is cast 
up and manifesting; which way is Christ Jesus, the 
gift of the Father’s love unto the sons and daugh- 
ters of men, who hath, as before mentioned, been 
declared of by his prophets and apostles, under 
several appellations, according as he was pleased 
to manifest himself to them, and as his Spirit gave 
them utterance. Amongst many other appella- 
tions, he hath been declared a Priest for ever, after 
the order of Melchizedek; the Rock that followed 
Israel, who was in the church in the wilderness; a 
King, a Lawgiver, Wonderful, Counsellor, Prince 
of Peace, a Branch, a Light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles; the Arm of God’s Salvation, a Covenant, 
Messiah, a Leader, a Commander, a Captain, the 
Horn of God’s anointed ; a Stone of stumbling; a 
Foundation laid in Sion; the Corner-stone; the 
Word of God; the Word that was in the begin- 
ning; the True Light, that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world; the Truth, the Way 
and the Life; King of kings, Lord of lords; 


Christ, eee Jesus; the Beginning of the | testify. 
creation of God ; the First- born of every creature ; 
the First- begotten frcm the dead; the Faithful 
Witness; Alpha and Omega ; Bright and Morn- | 
ing-star; the Image of the Invisible God; the) 
Offspring of David. Under these and other names 
hath he been spoken of, who still hath a name that 
no man knoweth but himself, who is that one Eter- 
nal Fountain of blessedness, ‘and the one precious | 
Saviour; and there is no other beside him. 

“And now, by the power of the holy, everlast- 
ing God, is he preached under the denomination of | 
Light, in this island of the Gentiles, according as 
was prophesied of old, by Isaiah, who said, ‘Is it)rael, who rebelled against it, as the old world did, 
a light thing that thou shouldest be my servant, to}unto whom the Lord said, ‘ My spirit shall not 
raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the |always strive with man:’ this is given to be the 
preserved of Israel? I will “also give thee for a|leader and guide of mankind out of sin and death, 
light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my sal- /and darkness into which man fell through disobeying 
vation unto the ends of the earth;’ which is one|the righteous law of God, as the holy Seriptures 
with the testimony of John, saying: ‘In the be-|give clear and full testimony. But now, that 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with|which is ready to arise, as an objection in some, 
God, and the Word was God ; the same was in the| whose understandings are not opened, and whose 
beginning with God; all things were made by him,|searchings to comprehend, and inquiries after the 
and without him was not anything made that was|way of man’s salvation, stand in that wisdom 
made. In him was life, and the life (mark) was|that is from below, and in the will and reason of 
the light of men, and the light shineth in darkness, | man degenerated from the life of God, is, whether 
and the darkness comprehendeth it not.’ ‘There | the preaching up this Spirit and grace of God 
was a man sent from Giod, whose name was John.|manifest within, hath not a tendency to make 
The same came for a witness, to bear witness of|Christ Jesus’ appearance in the flesh, his suffer- 
the light, that all through him might believe. He|ings, death, resurrection, and ascension to be inva- 
was not that light, but was sent to bear witness of’ lid. 
that light : that was the true light, which lighteth| “Unto which I answer, Nay; for no persons 
every man that comes into the world, ’ And to/ever did, or can truly discern, or enjoy the benefit 
this agrees the testimony of just Simeon, who|of Christ Jesus’ manifestation in the flesh, but as 


came by the Spirit into the temple, and took the|their hearts are opened, and their understandings 


child Jesus in his arms, and said, ‘ Lord, now let-|illuminated by the light, which is a measure of the 
test thou thy servant depart in peace, according to 


Divine fulness that dwelt in him, and is communi- 
thy word ; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, | cated to the immortal soul, as the universal love of 
which thou hast prepared before the face of all God, extended in the Son of his love, to all the 
people, alight to lighten the Gentiles, and the | families of the earth, as the revealer and discoverer 
glory of thy people Israel.’ This is he of whom!of the will of him from whose Divine fulness it 
we testify, whose light is the way to life: ‘ And |comes; for the Scripture thus witnesseth, that 
this is the condemnation, that light is come into|‘No man knoweth the things of a man, save the 
the world, and men love darkness rather than’ spirit of man which is in him; even so the things 
light, because their deeds are evil; for every one|of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.’ 
that doeth evil, hateth the light, neither cometh|* * * Now for the sake of all who desire the 
to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved, but |true and saving knowledge of Christ Jesus, it is 
he that doth truth cometh to the light, that his deeds | on my spirit yet further to open the nature and 
may be made manifest that they are wrought in| property of this principle and light; whose foun- 
God.’ tain is the Eternal Being and everlasting ocean 

“ Now this light, which the servant of the Most|of Divine fulness, and its nature and quality i is 
High testified of, is that which hath been spoken of|one with this fountain from which it comes. John 
under several names. For this manifestation of| testified, ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
God in man is sometimes called the Word, the} Word was with God, ke.’ ‘In him was life, 
Spirit, the Law, the Grace of God : and the Word, | and the life was the light of men.’ He also testi- 
Light, Grace, Law, Spirit, are all one in nature, fied, that he was not “that light, but came for a 
although div ersely named. Moses called it the| witness, to bear witness that that was the true light, 
Word, “and directed to this word in the heart and | which lighteth every man that cometh into “the 
in the mouth, which Paul, that illuminated man,|world; so the original of this light, is Christ Je- 
rehearsing, saith, ‘ Say not in thy heart, W ho| sus, the Word.” 
shall ascend into heav en, that is, to bring Christ 
down from above, or who shall descend into the 
deep, that is, to bring Christ up from the dead ;’ 
but what saith it? ‘The word is nigh thee, even 
in thy mouth and in thy heart ; that is, the word | 
of faith that we preach.’ This is the sure word of| 
prophecy unto which Peter directs to take heed, 
as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until 
the day dawn, and the day-star arise in the heart. | 

“ This light is the law of the Spirit of life, 
wherewith Paul was ac quainted, that warred 
against the law of sin and death, which was in his 
members. It is the law in the heart, and the spirit | 
in the inward parts, the new cov enant of God Al-| 
mighty; this is that which converts the soul, 
which Paul delighted in, according to the inw ard | 
man; of which the Scriptures of ‘Truth plentifully 


This is that grace that Paul declared 
brings salvation ; which hath in measures appear- 
ed unto all men, as God’s talents, teaching all that 
are led and guided by it, to deny all ungodliness 
and worldly lusts: and to live soberly, godly and 
righteously in this present world. This is that 
grace which the Lord, the giver thereof, said to 
Paul, was sufficient for him, to deliver him from 
the temptation, the thorn in the flesh. The same 
apostle said unto the Ephesians, ‘ By grace ye are 

saved,’ &c. And this is the manifestation of the 
Spirit, which is given to every man to profit withal. 
This is that good Spirit of the Lord given to Is- 























(To be concluded.) 
>> ——— 
Selected. 
TURKISH AND PERSIAN PROVERBS. 
Forget not Death, O man! for thou may’st be 
Of one thing certain—he forgets not thee. 


Speaks one of good which falls not to thy lot? 
He also speaks of ill which thou hast not. 


Lies once thy cart in quagmire overthrown, 
Thy path to thee by thousands will be shown, 


Oh, square thyself for use: a stone that may 
Fit in the wall is left not in the way, 

The sandal tree, most sacred tree of all, 
Perfumes the very axe which bids it fall. 


Each man has more of four things than he knows: 
What four are these ?—sins, debts, and years, and foes. 
















Rejoice not when thine enemy doth lie— 
Thou hast not won immortal life thereby. 


Be bold to bring forth fruit, though stick and stone 
At the fruit-bearing trees are flung alone. 


While in thy lips thy words thou dost confine, 
Thou art their lord! once uttered, they are thine. 





Oh, seize the instant time ; you never will 
With waters once passed by impel the mill. 






Boldly thy bread upon the waters throw, 
And if the fishes do not, God will know. 















































What will not time and toil ?—by these a worm 
Will into silk a mulberry-leaf transform. 






How shall the praise of silence best be told ? 
To speak is silver, to hold peace is gold. 






The world’s great wheel in silence circles round, 
A housewife’s spindle with unceasing sound. 






What mystic roses in thy breast will blow, 
Tf on the wind their leaves thou straightway strow! 





acelin 
Selected. 
We live not in our moments or our years: 
The present we fling from us like the rind 
Of some sweet future, which we after find 
Bitter to taste, or bind that in with fears, 
And water it beforehand with our tears— 
Vain tears for that which never may arrive: 
Meanwhile the joy whereby we ought to live, 
Neglected or unheeded, disappears. 
Wiser it were to welcome and make ours 
Whate’er of good, though small, the present brings— 
Kind greetings, sunshine, song of birds, and flowers, 
With a child’s pure delight in little things; 
And of the griefs unborn to rest secure, 
Knowing that mercy ever will endure. 























—_——_#e—--- 





Selected. 





Lord, many times I am aweary quite 
Of mine own self, my sin, my vanity— 
Yet be not thou, or I am lost outright, 
Weary of me. 








And hate against myself I often bear, 
And enter with myself in fierce debate ; 
Take thou my part against myself, nor share 
In that just hate! 










Best friends might loathe us, if what things perverse 
We know of our own selves, they also knew: 
Lord, Holy One! if thou who knowest worse 
Shouldst loathe us too! 













— ee 

























Fixed Facts in Agriculture. 

Somebody has got up the following list of “ fixed 
facts” in agriculture, and for once, in a condensa- 
tion of the sort, has hit the right nail on the head, 
in — of them : 

. All lands on which clover or the grasses are 
a must either have lime in them naturally, or 
that mineral must be artificially supplied. It mat- 
ters but little whether it be supplied in the form of 
stone-lime, oyster-lime, or marl. 

2. All permanent improvement of lands must 
look to lime as its basis. 

3. Lands which have been long in culture will 
be benefited by the application of phosphate of 
lime ; and it is unimportant whether the deficiency 
be supplied in the form of bone-dust, guano, native 
phosphate of lime, composts of fresh ashes, or that 
of oyster-shell lime, or marl, if the lands need lime 
“— 

. No lands can be preserved in a high state of 
fertility unless clover and the grasses are cultivated 
in the course of rotation. 

5. Mould is indispensable in every soil, and a 
healthy supply can alone be preserved through the 
cultivation of clover and the grasses, the turning 
in of green erops, or by the application of composts 
“ in the elements of mould, 

6. All highly concentrated animal manures are 
increased jn value, and their benefits prolonged, by 
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THE FRIEND. 








“ The first settlers, although whilst they lived in| Society and in the public, and his wife is spoken of 
their native country, they had plenty of all neces- | as industrious and managing in her own family, and 
saries and needful things, yet they had such alvery serviceable in her neighbourhood. She had 
longing desire to go to America, that they could |nine children, and endeavoured through the Lord’s 
not be content to stay in their own country, but|help to train them up in his fear. As she submit- 
ventured themselves, their wives and children, and |ted to the Lord’s will, she grew in grace, and be- 
all that they had. It is said in Holy Writ: ‘The|came more and more useful in the church militant. 
preparation of the heart in man is of the Lord ;’ so} A dispensation of gospel ministry being committed 
it may well be believed that the hearts of these|to her, she endeavoured in humility to be faithful 
people were prepared for this service, even to la-|thereto, being zealous for the honour of God, and 
bour for the replenishing of this land, it being a|devoted to the good of her fellow-creatures. In 
wilderness, indeed. They were unacquainted with|the year 1728, with her valuable Friend in the 
the nature of the soil, and also with the inhabit-| ministry, Margaret Preston, she visited the south- 
ants, and altogether as pilgrims and strangers, at|ern provinces, in the love of the gospel. 
their first coming among them. journey she addressed a letter to her son Benja- 

“Tt appears that they were zealous in perform-|min, who was about sailing to the West Indies, 
ing their religious services; for having no house to} probably, with Thomas Chalkley. Her letter was 
keep meetings in, they made a tent or covert of| written in Virginia, and bears date Eighth mo. 2d, 
sail-cloth to meet under. After they got some little | 1728. 
houses to dwell in, then they did keep their meet-} “ My Dear Child,—It being somewhat uncertain 
ings in one of them, until they could build a meet-| whether I may get home before thou goest abroad ; 
ing-house. Thomas Olive and William Peachy |if it should happen that thou goest this fall of the 
were two of the first. settlers that had a public mi-| year, I take this opportunity to salute thee with 
nistry. Samuel Jennings and his wife Ann were] these few lines, desiring thy prosperity and welfare 
early comers to America, who were of worthy me-|every way. 
mory, indeed, with both spiritual and temporal} “ My tender advice to thee is, that thou often think 
wisdom. Some part of the time he was Governor) of thy Creator in the days of thy youth. Live in 
17. By stabling and shedding stock through the |of the province of West Jersey. He was a sup-|pure humility, desiring to be acquainted with God, 
winter, a saying of one-fourth the food may be ef-|pressor of vice, and an encourager of virtue, sharpjand love his teachings. In his own time he will 
fected : that is, one-fourth less food will answer|towards evil-doers, but tender and loving to them) more clearly make known to thee what is his will, 
than when the stock may be exposed to the incle-|that did well, giving good counsel and wholesome|and enable thee to come up in the true perform- 
mencies of the weather. advice to friends and neighbours, an able minister} ance of thy duty to him. If thy whole trust and 

18. A bushel of plaster per acre, sown broad-|of the gospel, and laboured much therein, to the}reliance be continually upon the Lord, thou needst 
east over clover, will add one hundred per cent. to|comfort and edification of many people, both in this| not fear but he will be thy great preserver. 
its product. province and other places. “Puzzle not thy thoughts with mysteries, too 

19. Periodical applications of ashes tend to keep| “ When the English first came, there were Fins|high or too deep. When God is pleased to reveal 
up the integrity of soils, by supplying most, if not} and Swedes scattered by the river-side, and it wasj his secrets to us, he will do it in his own time, and 
all, of the organic substances. said that they persuaded the Indians that the Eng- | in his own way. Let us patiently wait, and quietly 

20. Thorough preparation of land is absolutely|lish did sell them the small-pox in their match-| hope, and his preserving hand will be near, in every 
necessary to the successful and luxuriant growth of|coats. Whether it was them [the Fins and Swedes] | needful time. 
crops. or not, the Indians were much disturbed about it,) “Thus he hath been to me, and I am well as- 

21. Abundant crops cannot be grown for a suc-|and gathered themselves to consult what they|sured, so will he do to thee. Experience hath 
cession of years, unless care be taken to provide an|should do. There stood up a young prince among| brought me to speak of the goodness of God, and 
equivalent for the substances carried off the land|them, and said, ‘In my grandfather’s time the 
in the products grown thereon. small-pox came, and in my father’s time the small- 

22. 'l'o preserve meadows in their productiveness, |pox came, and now in my time the small-pox is 
itis necessary to harrow them every second autumn, come.’ He put up his hands towards the skies, 


admixture with plaster, salt, or with pulverized 
charcoal. 

7. Deep plowing greatly improves the productive 
owers of every variety of soil that is not wet. 

8. Subsoiling sound Jand—that is, land that is 
not wet—is also eminently conducive to increased 
roduction. 

9, All wet land should be drained. 

10. All grain crops should be harvested before 
the grain is fully ripe. 

11. Clover, as well as grasses, intended for hay, 
should be mowed when in bloom. 

12. Sandy lands can be most effectually im- 
proved by clay. When such lands require liming 
or marling, the lime or marl is most beneficially 
applied when made into composts with clay. In 
slacking lime, salt brine is better than water. 

13. The chopping or grinding of grain to be fed 
to stock operates as a saving of at least twenty-five 
per cent. 

14. Draining of wet lands and marshes adds to 
their value, by making them to produce more, and 
by improving the health of neighbourhoods. 

15. To manure or lime wet lands, is to throw 
manure, lime, and labour away. 

16. Shallow plowing operates to impoverish the 
soil, while it decreases production. 


In this 








of his preserving hand. When troubles and exer- 
cises are suffered to come, let us be still and quiet, 
till the storm be over, and he will say it is enough. 
[hen joyful hymns and thanksgiving will arise and 


apply top dressing, and roll them up. and said, ‘It came from above.’ The rest of the}come before God with acceptance, a sacrifice which 
a 4 " Indians assented to it. Thus God pleaded the/ will be well pleasing in his sight. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, The Friend.” cause of his people by the mouth of an Indian] “So, my dear child, I do recommend thee, with 


aa prince. This, among divers other instances, is worth 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem-| yy observation. 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


MARY SMITH. 


my own soul, to God Almighty, and to his keep- 
ing. And now I rest 
“ They who came first, were near two years and “Thy tender and loving mother, 


a half before they got a mill to grind their corn. 


“Mary Suirn.” 
Account of Settlement of West Jersey. They pounded it one day for the next, yet they] It «ppears from a short memorial concerning 
(Continued from page 229.) were content, and had their health generally very} Mary Smith, that she was, several years before her 


“ After the English did come, more and more,| well, and very few died for a long time.” decease, confined with indisposition. During this 
there came a sore distemper among the Indians,| The land on which Robert Murfin settled with) period she lost her loved husband. She was ena- 
that they died so fast that in some places their|his family, was at Crosswicks, and here in the wil- | bled to bear all her trials with fortitude, and the 
bodies wasted above ground, as they could not bury |derness, his little daughter Mary learned of the} violent pains which afflicted her poor body, with 
all the dead. It was said that an old Indian king| Indians their language, so as to be able fluently to} much resignation to the Lord’s will.“ A few days 
spake prophetically before his death, and said the |speak it, and to act as interpreter for others. She|before her departure, a relation going in to see her, 
Indians should decrease, and the English increase.|was possessed of a good natural capacity, wrote | found her in a lively frame of mind, and her senses 

“Tt must be allowed, amongst all considerate | well, it is said, for the time, although she had not} quick and strong, though she was extremely weak 
persons, that this was the hand of Providence that|received much school learning. In the year 1695,|in body. She told him that, with submission to the 
did thus provide and preserve, plant and pluck up.|she was married to Daniel Smith, the first of that 
It may be somewhat compared to the children of/name in New Jersey, with whom she lived in great 
Israel, when they entered the land of Canaan; God|harmony nearly fifty years. Daniel, of whom we/tress, she found Divine goodness near, the same 
drove out the old inhabitants of the land, and made|have already given some account, was born on the! which had visited her in her youthful days, and it 
room for the Israelites. Without any carnal wea-|14th of Eleventh month, 1665. At that time, the| was now her support: that though works were not 
pon we entered the land, and inhabited therein, as|plague was in England, and his father made this | meritorious, yet she found it very comfortable to 
safe as if there had been thousands of garrisons ; | record of his birth :—* Daniel, signifying the judg-| remember that she had led a virtuous and religious 
for the Most High preserved us, both from harm|ment of God; because at that time the plague, and/|life, and now she found nothing in her way. With 
of man and beast. ‘This may be of some service|other high judgments of the Lord, were in a high 
to future generations to look on, and consider the| measure stretched over this nation.” 
steps of their fore-elders; which, well considered,| Daniel is described as having been benevolent 
may be to their edification and satisfaction. and exemplary, in high reputation both in his own 


| Divine will, she earnestly desired a removal to a 
| better world ; that in this the time of her great dis- 


many more very religious and sensible expressions, 
she died the 12th of the Fifth month, 1746,” aged 
about 72 years. 








(To be continued.) 








For “ The Friend.” 
Decline ef Slavery in Missouri. 

The 24th number of the Friend, contains some 

interesting editorial observations on this subject, 

showing that the pernicious institution is already 


on the wane, and will probably, in the course of 


time, die out in Missouri. 


cently before that body, had the moral courage to 


Among those members| pelled the usages and institutions of slavery to|tion amidst free territories. 
of the Legislature who, when the subject was re-| 


THE FRIEND. 


which swept over our State as a tempest of desola- | dice that ever ran wild in the furor of slavery pro- 
tion, and at a time when men’s lives were held in|pagandism. 
imminent jeopardy who refused to accord a divin-| “Is aught else needed to the argument, that 
ity to this institution—there and then—I say, the} Missouri must ere long, from the operation of na. 
energies of the white man, his demand for labour, |tural causes, rid herself of the institution of sla. 
his frugality, economy, and industry, have com-/very? If it be, I point you to her outlying posj- 
On the east we have 
make room for him, and go down in the conflict. | Illinois, a free State; on the north Iowa, a free State; 
“ As another and strong evidence of what I have|and on the west Kansas, which no one here now 





advocate the cause of emancipation and free white| stated, that a gradual emancipation act is already | doubts will, necessarily, become a free State. The 


labour, was B. Gratz Brown, of St. Louis. 
speech, delivered on that occasion, contains an able 
argument to prove, that it is the true policy of Mis- 
“ouri to get rid of slavery as soon as practicable, 
and take her place with the sisterhood of free 
States. But whether this important and most de- 
sirable event shall be brought about, with the con- 


currence of those wielding the political power of ties, are there distinctly visible in the rival com-|to send their slaves to a Southern market. 


the State, or whether it shall continue to be op- 
posed by laws, edicts, and resolutions, it must, he 
contends, surely come, and that at no very distant 
period. We annex a few extracts from Brown’s 
speech, to show the views entertained by the friends 
of emancipation. 

“ There ts, sir, already a gradual emancipation 
act in force in Missouri. Even now the move- 
ment, looking to the emancipation of all the slaves 
in this State, isin successful progress. The extine- 
tion of the institution, as a system in our midst, is, 
at this moment, in the course of rapid accomplish- 
ment. This may seem a strange, bold, reckless 
assertion, but it is true, nevertheless. The time 
at which this act went into operation I need not 
name, but that it is in operation, I will establish by 
most convincing evidence: and that it is an act, 
more thorough in effect, and speedier in result, 
than any written law which could be inscribed 
upon the statutes here, few will doubt when they 
come to consider the proofs. Look to the labouring 
population which is coming into your State, which 
is crowding your highways, which is extending 
itself along your streams and railways, which is 
building up flourishing towns, laying out farms, 
planting vineyards, in all sections of this State, 
and you will see the movement to which I refer. 
Look again, likewise, and observe, that wherever 
this population has fixed its domicil, or rested in 


its course, there it has driven off the institution of|taken place; and the census shows that the in- 


Slavery before it, as chaff before the winter wind, 
and you will then see how potential it is in its 
enforecement—how irresistible in its decrees. 

“The census of Missouri has been taken during 
the past year, and now lies upon your tables, and 
there are startling facts revealed in that enumera- 
tion which will bear me out in all that I have said. 
To these I wish to refer you for evidences, that 
this abolishment of slavery which you are here 
seeking to stifle and suppress, by paper manifes- 
tos, is already in foree, and is fast gathering a 
strength and momentum that must soon crush out 
all opposition.” An examination of the census ta- 
bles then follows, which, though valuable for the 
purpose of establishing the point in controversy, is 
too long to extract in extenso. Our readers have 
already been made ‘acquainted with the striking 
facts presented by the census referred to. The 
speaker called attention to the fact that in 
twenty-five counties there had been an actual de- 
crease of 4,442 slaves, between 1851 and 1856, 
while in the same period the white population had 
increased 75,797, these being also the counties in 
which the white emigration to the State had princi- 
pally settled. He remarks: “ It is in these coun- 
ties chiefly, that the labouring white man has come 
into contact with the labouring slave; and it is 
there, that in the course of but five years, and 
amid all the excitement of a wild slavery furor 


His} 


in force in Missouri, I would call the attention of example of their industrial white communities, and 
Representatives to what is transpiring, and is known |the influence they cannot but exert upon our own 
to be transpiring, by many now within the sound citizens, will be sufficient alone to make the system 
of my voice, in the counties of this State that bor- |of slavery no longer a desirable or profitable insti- 
der upon the State of Lowa. The results of the|tution amongst us. Already the effect of that 
systems of slave labour, and free labour, and the |proximity has been felt, and large slaveholders, in 
effects upon the wealth and welfare of communi-|the rich upland counties of the west are beginning 
The 
monwealths. The Iowa line divides the two asjcotton fields and the sugar plantations of Missis. 
clearly and strikingly as the lucid line of water|sippi and Louisiana yield larger returns to such 
which distinguishes the turbid and muddy torrents|slave labour than the rural districts of Missouri, 
of the Missouri from the blue and sparkling cur-|Hemp is the only staple here left that will pay for 
rents of the Mississippi, at the junction of those |investment in negroes, and this is the secret of half 
mighty rivers. And, prominent among the facts,|the exportation of slaves that we see daily taking 
which stand out from the contrast—perhaps more|place. Sir, it was but a few days since that, stand- 
prominent than any other—is the relative price of ing upon the steps of this Capitol, Lsaw, and many 
land in the two States. In Towa, land of like soil | others saw, gangs of slaves driven along on their 
and situation, is fully twice as high as in Missouri. | route to Texas, there to find new fields of labour. 
This has led recently to quite a large emigration That sight was to me proof, strong as Holy Writ, 
from Iowa to Missouri, along the border counties. that the doom was fixed upon slavery as a system, 
Farmers who have settled in Iowa, are selling out |in the future history of Missouri.” 


© | 
to new comers, and making purchases in the north- | ° 


‘ern tier of counties of this State, and the census'| Crystals of Carbon,—The diamond, on account 
discloses, that the white yeomanry, who have taken| of jts hardness, transparency, brilliancy, and rari- 
up their abode there, have practically excluded |ty, has always been regarded as one of the most 
slavery from their midst, and reduced it to an in-| valuable of the precious stones. It has been long 
significant fragment of the population. The returns!|nown to consist of pure carbon in a crystalline 
showed that the ten counties adjacent to Iowa con-|state, Chemically, it differs little from charcoal, 
|tained 57,255 free whites, and only 871 slaves. /hlack lead, or lampblack ; it may be readily burned 
In five years, the white population of the border | jn oxygen gas, and the resulting compound is 
counties had increased 31,691, the slaves, 238. In | carbonic acid—precisely what arises from the com- 
all this range slavery would seem, already, to be |pustion of charcoal. ‘In view of these facts, the 
extinct as a system, the few remaining slaves being | production of diamonds in the laboratory has long 
chiefly held as the attachments of family pride or been thought possible ; and fromacharcoal prepared 
the relics of family inheritance. It is only in a few) from erystallized sugar, M. Despretz has produced 
of the more central counties of the State that any | crystals of carbon having all the properties of the 
considerable increase in the number of slaves had |djamond. This result was obtained by the long 


‘continued action of the galvanic battery. The 
3€ of slay n *ct erystals are microscopic, but clearly recognized as 
of diminishing the natural increase of the white | octahedra, some black, others transparent. Gau- 
race.” As an evidence of the slight hold that sla-|den, the famous lapidary, found these erystals to 
very as a labour system has upon a large section | cut diamonds and rubies, like powdered diamonds 
of the State, he enumerates twenty-two counties,|themselves. It yet remains an achievement of 
with an aggregate white population of 94,685, the |chemical science to produce these crystals of a size 
whole of which have within their limits only 1,019 | sufficient for ornamental purposes. 
slaves. a5 

“The fact, that in twenty-two counties, the| Alpine Flowers.—The Alpine flowers have a 
whole number of slaves is only 1019, against 94,-|remarkably deep and vivid colouring. The most 
684 whites; the fact, that in ninety-five counties, | brilliant blues and reds, with a rich brown shad- 
the slave increase has been only 2262, or a num-|ing to black, are observable amidst the white and 
ber that is not equal to the natural increase of| yellow flowers of the low countries, and these tints 
slaves, thus showing clearly a large exportation | likewise seem to assume a purer and more dazzling 
from the State; the fact, that in ten counties along |hue in these high regions. A similar richness of 
the Iowa line, slavery is but a nominal affair, and |colouring is met with in the vegetation of Polar 
that upon a population in 1851, of sixty-five whites | districts, where the hues not only become more 
to one slave, the increase since that time has been |fiery, but undergo a complete alteration under the 
in the ratio of one hundred and thirty-two whites | influence of the constant summer light, and the rays 
to every slave; the fact, that near one half of the|of the midnight sun, white and violet being often 
slave population of Missouri is confined to twelve | deepened into a glowing purple. The Alpine plants 
interior counties; the fact, that the ratio of in-|often grow in dense masses, and their extraordi- 
creased population, throughout the whole of the|nary splendour of colouring lends, consequently, 
State, shows an average of sixteen whites to one|that magic charm tothe fresh green turf which ren- 
slave; and last, and chief of all, the fact, that in|ders the pasture lands of the High Alps so famous. 
twenty-five counties of Missouri, the actual number |Their balsamic fragrance is no less remarkable 
of slaves has decreased rapidly during the last five}and characteristic; from the brilliant auricula 
years—all these facts are too important and con-|down to the violet-seented moss (byssus colithes) 
vincing to be ignored by even the blindest preju-|this strong aromatic property is widely prevalent, 
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crease of slavery in these counties has had the effect 
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THE FRIEND. 





and far more so than in the low lands. As fur-| the prevalence of gospel love and fellowship, through 
ther characteristics of the Alpine Flora may be|the communion of the Spirit unto which we all are | 


or highly poisonous qualities, and the marked dis-)may be known amongst us, breaking down the 
tinction of species which exists— Sketches of Nature} walls of partition which the enemy of our peace 
in the Alps. and salvation has raised in our midst, alienating| 
our affections one from another, and weakening 
our hands in the support of the testimonies of Truth, 
Distrust not the Power and Merey of God. to which we are all called. 

The judgment of the Lord upon David, for com-| _In the faith and love of the Gospel is our strength, | 
wanding Israel and Judah to be numbered, may|and every evil disposition found within us tending 
afford us, in this day of unbelief and presumption,|to undermine and destroy these, must be purged 
an instructive lesson, as well as the answer that/out of our hearts, in order that we may be counted 
was given by Him to Elisha, when he complained | worthy of the trust that has been committed to us,| 
that the prophets were slain, and the altars digged|through the goodness and mercy of the great Head 
down, and that he was left alone, with his own|of the Church, who designed that we should be-| 
life in jeopardy; for the Lord alone knoweth the|come a pecudvar people, zealous of good works 
number of those who have chosen Him to be their}—that we should be made the instruments for 
God. As it is written, “the foundation of God|displaying the banner of truth and righteous-| 
standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord knoweth|ness t» the nations of the earth; thatothers, be- 


——>r~e—_—_ 


For “The Friend.” 


them that are his;” and many of the obscure, and|holding the good works wrought in andthrough us, | “4 in this view have recognized them as citizens 


perhaps despised ones amongst us, can no doubt|might be led to glorify our Father in heaven. 
adopt the language of the prophet: “Doubtless| ‘here was never greater need of faithful stand- 


tion of the term citizen is “a freeman.” 
man, and having his domicil in a State different from 
: ; . ‘ . . i that of tl -fendant, he is sitizen withi 2 act of 
mentioned the absence of plants possessing narcotic] called; that the unity and harmony of the Gospel that of the defendant, he is citizen within the act of 


Jeing a free- 


Congress, and the courts of the Union are open to him. 


After examining and answering sundry argu- 
ments urged by counsel to induce the Court to dis- 
miss the case, the Judge remarks : 


The pleader has not the boldness to allege that the 
plaintiff is a slave, as that would assume against him the 
matter in controversy, and embrace the entire merits of 
the case in a plea to the jurisdiction. But beyond the 
facts set out in the plea, the court, to sustain it, must as- 
sume the plaintiff to be a slave, which is decisive on the 
merits. This is a short and an effectual mode of decid- 
ing the cause; but I am yet to learn that it is sanctioned 
by any known rule of pleading. 


And further : 


In the argument, it was said that a coloured citizen 
j would not be an agreeable member of society. This is 
more a matter of taste than of law. Several of the States 
have admitted persons of colour to the right of suffrage, 
; and 
this has been done in the slave, as well as the free States. 
Un the question of citizenship, it must be admitted that 





thou art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant|ard-bearers than at the present time, when the 
of us, and Israel acknowledge us not.” 


we have not been very fastidious. Under the late treaty 
|with Mexico, we have made citizens of all grades, com- 


spirit of licentiousness, vindictiveness, and retalia- | binations, and colours. The same was done in the ad- 


We read that “ David’s heart smote him, after| tion, is so deplorably manifested amongst men of | mission of Louisiana and Florida. No one ever doubted, 


that he had numbered the people, and he said unto| different ranks, instead of their being guided by 
the Lord, I have sinned greatly in that I have] Divine wisdom, which would lead all into self-denial 


done: and now I beseech thee, O Lord, take away and a willingness to endure reproach and suffering | ralized under the acts of Congress. 


the iniquity of thy servant; for I have done very for righteousness’ sake. Let us then keep ourselves 
foolishly.” And David was permitted to choose|retired from unlawful intercourse with such, lest 
between affliction at the hand of the Lord, or the|they be permitted to take our crown—to rob us of 
pursuit of his enemies; and this was his choice,|our strength, to frustrate the design of the Head 
“Let us now fall into the hand of the Lord; forjof the Church respecting us. 

his mercies are very great; and let me not fall 
into the hand of man.” And David afterward 


fs - 


Fossils —In one of the midland counties of| 


jand no court ever held, that the people of these territo- 
ries did not become citizens under the treaty. They have 


}exercised all the rights of citizens, without being natu- 


The important principles involved in the case, 
jare thus enumerated : 

1. The locality of slavery, as settled by this court and 
the courts of the States. 

2. The relation which the Federal government bears 
to slavery in the States. 

3. The power of Congress to establish territorial goy- 


bore his testimony to the benefit of afiliction, say- England an extraordinary bed of fossils has been} ernments, and to prohibit the introduction of slavery 


ing, “ Before I was afflicted, I went astray, but accidentally discovered. They are pronounced to 
now have I kept thy word.” be marine vegetables—fungi and alge, and fuci. 

It is very presumptuous in us to be limiting the Their variety of shape is fantastic beyond descrip- 
power and mercy of the great Head of the chureh |"; and their number immense. | 
to our finite comprehension, either as it respects | been submitted to competent examiners, who state 
ourselves or others; for we are bound to believe that they are unlike any known fossils yet depicted | 
that these are infinite; and without faith therein, | described in geological or botanical works, or} 
it is impossible to please Him; for the gospel is|®Y that have come under their observation before. 
the power of God unto salvation, to every one that 
believeth ; and therefore we are encouraged to 
hope that, through the obedience of faith, many 
who now appear to have apostatized from the 
Truth, may be brought to the acknowledgment of 
that worthy elder, George Fox, “ We are nothing 
Christ is all,” which is a necessary preparatio 
for service in his church. 


——- +e. —- 
For “ The Friend.” 


Judge MLean's Opinion. 
(Continued from page 231.) 

The Judge, in the outset, denies that the plea of 
want of jurisdiction is legally presented for their 
’}determination by the action of the courts below. | 
") But assuming that the Supreme Court has the) 

poecaet ec right to dismiss the case, if it clearly perceived 

All undue self-estimation must be purged out of that the Circuit Court had no jurisdiction, whether 
our hearts, before we can become availing instru-| such a plea has been made or not, the Judge,| 
ments of that heavenly stay by which the souls while he shows that there is no evidence in sup- 
of men are redeemed from the world, and made| port of such a course, goes on to say : 
the inheritors of the incorruptible crown of right- sie 
eousness, which is in store for all those who love , Now, the plea which raises the question of jurisdiction, | 
the appearing of the Holy Spirit in their hearts,)!" ™yY Judgment eee niger ae 
Those who are preferring to suffer for the body’s paw —_ thie: “ ae eer = 3 Se 

. : : African descent, his ancestors being of pure African 
sake, with the meek, lowly, and self-denying} pjood, and were brought into this country, and sold as| 
Jesus, instead of gratifying their own wills,| negro slaves.” 
and forsaking their ranks in righteousness, are en- 
abled to stand their ground against all their ene- 
mies, experiencing Christ to be going on conquer- 








There is no averment in this plea which shows, or con- 
duces to show, an inability in the plaintiff to sue in the} 
Circuit Court. It does not allege that the plaintiff had | 


his domicil in any other State, nor that he is not a free} 





| therein. 
4. The effect of taking slaves into a new S‘ate or ter- 
ritory, and so holding them, where slavery is prohibited. 
5. Whether the return of a slave under the control of 


‘ e | e . : . . . 
Specimens have | his master, after being entitled to his freedom, reduces 


him to his former condition 

6. Are the decisions of the Supreme Court of Missouri, 
on the questions before us, binding on this court, within 
the rule adopted ? 


In relation to the “locality of slavery,” the 
Judge declares that slavery can exist only where 
it is expressly recognized by law. 


The civil law throughout the continent of Europe, it 
is believed, without an exception, is, that slavery can 
exist only within the territory where it is established ; 
and that, if a slave escapes, or is carried beyond such 
territory, his master cannot reclaim him, unless by vir- 
tue of some express stipulation. 


This position is established by many authorities. 
He thus notices the objection raised to this deci- 
sion : 

To the position, that slavery can only exist except under 
the authority of law, it is objected, that in few if in any 
instances has it been esiablished by statutory enactment. 
This is no answer to the doctrine laid down by the court. 
Almost all the principles of the common law had their 
foundation in usage. Slavery was introduced into the 
colonies of this country by Great Britain, at an early 
period of their history, and it was protected and cherish- 
ed, until it became incorporated into the colonial policy. 
It is immaterial whether a system of slavery was intro- 
duced by express law, or otherwise, if it have the autho- 





man in Missouri. He is averred to have had a negro 
spiring them with holy confidence and fortitude, | ancestry, but this does not show that he is not a citizen| 
amidst the perils by which they are surrounded, | of eee te Bg potion cer “ = _ . Mem aes 
f zing hi sue in the Circuit Court. It has never 
even though they may appear to stand almost|*@@orzing him to s ae Soon oe 
| oo -d re been held necessary, to constitute a citizen within the 
alone, in the mi st of talse brethren. act, that he should have the qualifications of an elector. | 
Let us not be dismayed because of the power of| Females and minors may sue in the Federal courts, and 
the defier of Israel, but endeavour to bear in mind|so may any individual who has a permanent domicil in 
the sure mercies of the great Head of the Church, ~ ae a —— laws his rights are protected, and 
s ao }to which he owes allegiance. 
that, through faith therein, we may be enabled to| - 


i . *N Being born under our Constigution and laws, no na-| 
overcome opposition to the spread of Truth—to} turalization is required, as one of foreign birth, to make | 


ing the blindness of prejudice and unbelief; i 


subdue all that is rising up in our hearts against| him a citizen. The most general and appropriate defini-| holds with slaves in a State, arises from that provision 


rity of law. There is no slave State where the institu- 
tion is not recognized and protected by statutory enact- 
ments and judicial decisions. Slaves are made property 
by the laws of the slave States, and as such are liable to 
the claims of creditors ; they descend to heirs, are taxed, 
and in the South they are a subject of commerce. 


In relation to the second point, “the relation 
which the Federal government bears to slavery,” 
the Judge maintains that slavery is emphatically a 
State institution. 


The only connection which the Federal government 





THE FRIEND. 
| 
of the Constitution which declares that “ No person held| at Paris on the 5th ult. It seemed as though conces- 
to service or labour in one State, under the laws thereof, | sions on both sides would be needed in order to terminate 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law| the dispute amicably. 
or regulation therein, be discharged from such service} In Spain, preparations for the expedition against 
or labour, but shall be delivered up, on claim of the| Mexico continued. It was thought the hostilities would 
party to whom such service or labour may be due.” be limited to a blockade and bombardment of Vera Cruz, 
This being a fundamental law of the Federal govern-| and would not embrace operations on land. The Espana, 
ment, it rests mainly for its execution, as has been held,| the government organ, demands that France onli tae. 
on the judicial power of the Union; and so far as the|land shall call on the United States to remain neutral. 
rendition of fugitives from labour has become a subject} A special Mexican Minister is said to have arrived at 
of judicial action, the Federal obligation has been faith-| Southampton, en route to Madrid, to arrange the diffi- 
fully discharged. culty. It was reported that Napoleon had offered to act 
as a mediator on the behalf of Spain. 

The Sultan of Turkey has presented to France the 
Church of the Nativity, also the Palace of the Knights of 
St. John at Jerusalem. 

The Russian army in Circassia had suffered another 
I prefer the lights of Madison, Hamilton, and Jay, as a} defeat. A Russian ine of 3000 men had been received 
means of construing the Constitution in all its bearings,! with enthusiasm at Tabriz. The Russian army destined 
rather than to look behind that period, into a tratlic| to act against the Affghans had been reinforced. Rus- 
which is now declared to be piracy, and punished with} sia was seeking to occupy the Khannate of Khoukand, 
death by Christian nations. I do not like to draw the| with a view to the extension of its frontier to the Eng- 
sources of our domestic relations from so dark a ground.| lish possessions. The Sovereign of Bokara, alarmed at 
Our independence was a great epoch in the history of| these projects of invasion on the part of Russia, had so- 
freedom; and while I admit the Government was not} licited the mediation of the Sultan to secure the inde- 
made especially for the coloured race, yet many of them! pendence of Khoukand. 
were citizens of the New England States, and exercised) CUBA.—Havana dates to the 25th ult., state that 
the rights of suffrage when the Constitution was adopted,| troops were being concentrated at that city for embarka- 
and it was not doubted by any intelligent person that its| tion to Mexico. The condition of the Island was prospe- 
tendencies would greatly ameliorate their condition. rous. Sugars were in more active demand, and prices 

Many of the States, on the adoption of the Constitu-| had advanced. The duty on maize had been reduced 
tion, or shortly afterward, took measures to abolish | one-third. Many of the cane-fields had been burned. 
slavery within their respective jurisdictions; and it is al UNITED STATES.—Kansas Affairs.—The Free State 
well-known fact that a belief was cherished by the lead-| Convention which met at Topeka on the 12th ult., is said 
ing men, South as well as North, that the institution of} to have been the largest body that ever assembled in 
Slavery would gradually decline, until it would become) Kansas, and much enthusiasm was manifested. The 
extinct. The increased value of slave labour, in the| Convention adopted the resolution not to participate in 
culture of cotton and sugar, prevented the realization of} the election of delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
this expectation. Like all other communities and States, | tion, provided for by the late Legislature. A committee 
the South were influenced by what they considered to) was appointed by the Convention, to frame a petition to 
eae own interests. seas | the President, asking that the public lands be held sub- 

sut if we are to turn our attention to the dark ages| ject to pre-emption for ten years from the present time. 

of the world, why confine our view to coloured slavery ?| The presldent ban equated Robert J. Walker, Governor, 
On the same principles, white men were made slaves.| and Frederic P. Stanton, Secretary of State, for the Ter- 
All slavery has its origin in power, and is against right.| ritory. Both are Southern men. Walker is by birth a 
(To be continued.) Pennsylvanian, but has resided for many years in the 

icieebiais = “ ees SOuth. The Policy of recognizing the present statutes 
of the territory as valid, is tobe continued. It is under- 

THE FRIE N D. stood the administration have resolved that the laws 

—____________ | shall be maintained, and have full confidence in the new 

Governor carrying out his instructions. 
California.—The steamer Illinois arrived at New York 
on the 28th ult., from Aspinwall, with 513 Californian 
passengers, and $1,137,128 in gold. She brings San 
| Francisco dates to Third mo, 5th. The steamer Golden 
| Age had arrived at Panama with 280 passengers and 
$1,445,579 in treasure. The steamer Panama, from San 
Juan del Sur, brought to Panama 125 deserters from 
Walker, all in a very destitute condition. Their passage 
to the United States was paid by the Costa Rican gov- 








This position is clearly demonstrated by argu-| 
ment, and enforced by precedent, in the course of 
which the Judge says: 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Third mo. 14th. 
The British Ministry have announced a dissolution of 

Parliament, and a new election to take place in the Fifth 
month. On finding their course in regard to the Chinese 
war disapproved by a majority of the House of Com- 
mons, they determined, instead of resigning, that an ap- 


peal should be made to the people to ascertain their| ernment, and 100 were taken on board the steamer 
wishes with regard to the future. The approaching elec-| Grenada, for New Orleans, and 25 came per Illinois to 
tion for new members has excited much interest in Eng-| New York. Walker is strongly fortified at Rivas, and 
land. Lord Palmerston continued to receive addresses} will defend it at all hazards, although he has only a 
of confidence, and it was supposed a majority would be) force of 600 men, and is getting short of provisions. He 
elected, favourable to his policy. A large portion of the) is hemmed in with 3000 Costa Ricans, and the States of 
nation and of the press, appear, however, to consider the| Honduras, Salvador and San Jose are furnishing and 
proceedings of the British forces at Canton as @ gross| have forwarded 3000 more to join the Costa Ricans, 
and flagrant violation of every principle of justice and| making a total of 6000 troops of the allied army. The 
humanity. wet weather in California has caused considerable de- 

from Canton news had been received of the seizure of} struction of property by floods. The State Treasurer, 
the British opium depot by the Chinese. Accounts from} Dr, Bates, and the Comptroller, Whitman, have been im- 
the north of China, received at St. Petersburg, state that! peached in the State Assembly, and their trial is to take 





the government at Pekin is in a state of dissolution, the] place before the Senate. The Supreme Court has again 
treasury empty, and that the Chinese and Mantchoris| decided that all State debts over $300,000 are unconsti- 
were in open hostility. Reinforcements were being sent) tutional, and a committee in the Senate has reported 
to Admiral Seymour, from England. such liabilities as void. A rich deposit of coal has been 
The Ministry state that the treaty recently negotiated found near Mormon Island, twenty-two miles east of 
with Persia, was of a satisfactory nature. Persia under-/| Sacramento city, near the terminus of the railroad. 
took to evacuate Herat within three months after its ra-! Oregon dates to Second mo. 26th had been received. 
tification, and upon the fulfilment of that condition,| The winter had been much more severe than for many 
England would immediately evacuate the Persian terri-| years before, the snow being so deep in the interior as to 
tory. Commercial advantages were also gained, as Eng-| impede the roads, and cause great suffering to the stock. 
land was to be placed on a footing with the most favour-| Good iron ore has been found on the Tanlatin river. In 
ed nations, while all farther disputes between Persia and| Washington territory, an unusual quantity of rain had 
Affghanistan were to be referred to the arbitration of! fallen recently. Two express men were frozen to death, 
England. during the late cold weather, between Walla Walla and 
The Liverpool cotton market was steady, and without] the Dalles. 
change in prices. Breadstuffs dull. Western Canal! Bogota.—Advices from Bogota to Second mo. 19th, 
flour, 28s. a 29s.; Baltimore and Philadelphia, 30s. a) state that the propositions of Morse, the United States 
31s. The money market was more stringent. Consols, | Commissioner, will not be accepted. 
933. Trade in the manufacturing districts of England, | New York.—Mortality last week, 445. Of scarlet fever, 
continued inactive and quite unsatisfactory. 46. The exports of specie from this port, from First mo. 
The Conference on the Neufchatel question commenced | 1st to Third mo. 28th, have been $4,983,288. On the 








28th, sales of good red Southern wheat, at $1,40; corn, 
67 cts. a 70 cts. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 201. 

The Mississippi River —On the 25th, there was again g 
sufficient depth of water at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and the ships reported outside had got over, and were 
going up to New Orleans. 

Conflagrations.—On the 22d, a fire occurred at Ply. 
mouth, Indiana, by which nearly the whole business 
portion of the town was destroyed. On the 28th, a dis. 
astrous explosion and fire occurred at St. Louis, which 
was caused by the accidental discharge of a pistol into 
a cannister of powder. Several persons were killed, and 
others injured. 

The Sugar Crop of Mauritius —The sugar culture is 
rapidly extending in this island. In 1839, the cro 
amounted to 64,886,000 pounds; in 1848, to 119,430,000 
pounds; that of 1856 is estimated at 231,000,000 pounds, 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding-school at 
West-town, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, the 
10th of Fourth month, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction, and the Commitee on 
Admissions, meet the same day ; the foymer at 4 o’clock, 
and the latter at 5 o’clock, Pp. M. ; 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual exami- 
nation of the schools, commencing on Third-day morn- 
ing, the 7th of the month. 

Tuomas Kiweer, Clerk. 

Philad., Third mo. 28th, 1857. 





WANTED. 

A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. Also, a young man, 
to assist on the farm, and in the care of the children, 
when out of school. 

Application may be made to 

Jor, Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
EsenezEr Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaieuy, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JoserH Exkinton, 377 8. Second street. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford Associa- 
tion, will be held at Committee-room, Arch street Meet- 
ing-house, on Second-day afternoon, at 4 o'clock, Fifth 
mo. 11th, 1857. Cuarues Extis, Sec’y. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL AT WEST-TOWN. 

The Winter Session of the School will close on the 
10th of Fourth month. The children who return to the 
city, will take the morning cars at West Chester, and 
arrive in the city, about half past 9 o'clock. 

The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 11th of Fifth month. Those who intend 
sending children to the School, will please make early 
application to Joseph Snowdon, Superintendent, at the 
School, or Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 

Third mo. 17th, 1857. 


WANTED. 

A Teacher, to take charge of Friends’ School at Had- 
donfield. A Friend witha family can be accommodated, 
as there is a convenient dwelling-house, adjoining the 
schocl-room. Application may be made to 

Samvuen NIcHOLSON, 

Third mo. 3d, 1857. Josiau B. Evans. 
isiilpt neni 

MarnrieED, on the 25th ult., at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
on Twelfth street, Epwarp H. Bonsaut, to Mary B. 
Hurcuin, both of this city. 


Diep, on the 21st of Third month, 1857, at the resi- 

dence of her son, Ferree Brinton, in Lancaster county, 
Pa., Lyp1a Brinton; an esteemed elder of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting, in the ninety-first year of her age. 
Humility, benevoience, and social, affectionate kindness, 
were conspicuous in the deportment of this dear aged 
Friend. 
, on the 27th of the Third month, in the 76th year 
of her age, Mary B. Smitu, widow of the late Robert 
Smith; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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